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the sea.1 Britain had almost as many building. In the same period
the British Army had grown from 64,000 to 380,000 men with
more than another 100,000 Volunteers.

For all this Englishmen were proud and glad. Yet they were not
happy. On May 3rd, 1801, Mrs. Fremantle, whose husband com-
manded the Ganges in Nelson's fleet, noted in her diary the glorious
news from Egypt contained in that day's papers. But her only
comment was: " I wish all these victories may lead to peace." For
more than eight years Britain had been struggling to achieve her
aims. But still the war went on. And the country, weighed down
by taxes, high prices and bloodshed, was weary of it.

That spring the sixth bad harvest in succession, accompanied by
die stoppage of the Baltic grain trade, brought popular discontent
to a head. In Buckinghamshire Mrs. Fremantle found the Swan-
bourne villagers starving; in the West Country every family was
on a ration of one quartern loaf per week per head.2 For the poor,
who depended on bread for their main support, it was a terrible
deprivation. As a whole they had borne their distress with noble
patriotism; their patience during the winter of 1800-1801 matched
Nelson's constancy among the Baltic fogs and ice. But though in
the smaller villages, where ancient patriarchal conditions of life
still lingered, much was done by their richer neighbours to alleviate
their lot,3 in districts where the new economies had supplanted
personal responsibility for the common weal, the industrial workers
and the starving peasants, deprived of their patrimony by en-
closures, took the law into their own hands. In Somerset and
Devon village mobs put ropes round farmers' necks to make them
reduce the price of their corn;4 the Mendip miners marched into
Bristol and held die town up to ransom. At Plymouth the dock-
yard men became so threatening that the Commissioner had the
cannon spiked. The workers of the manufacturing north were
equally sullen and explosive.

These things were reminding the class in whose hands political

1 Mahan, Sea Power, II, 73 ; Rose, I, 481.
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8 Elizabeth Ham's father and his fellow South Dorset farmers during the
bad period bought up barrels of imported rice and sold it to the poor at
three-halfpence a pound, while their wives and daughters served daily in
its distribution.
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